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men who could be called up if and when need arose. Further,
the Regular Army and the separate reserve forces, such as the
Militia and Volunteers, who were liable for home service only,
were welded into one homogeneous army by the establishment
throughout the country of regimental districts^ in which units of
all these forces were brought into direct and intimate conjunc-
tion ; each district normally comprised two line battalions (of
which one would be on service abroad), a regular depot feeding
both in peace time, two militia battalions, which it was hoped
would supply recruits in war, and a proportionate number of
volunteer units. Each pair of regular battalions, at first merely
linked, were later formed into one regiment and renamed
accordingly ; the militia and volunteer corps also received the
new names, and with this measure the unification of the com-
ponent parts of the regimental district was completed. Finally,
the reduction of certain colonial garrisons rendered possible the
equalisation of the number of units at home and abroad, thus
facilitating a .system of regular reliefs at short intervals, a
constant and ample supply of drafts from the units at home to
those on foreign service, and the provision of a force in the
British Isles adequate either for home defence purposes or for
despatch overseas at need.
This last change was not carried out till 1882, some time
after Lord Cardwell had retired from office. His work had, as
was only natural, caused considerable heartburning, and aroused
much determined opposition in many quarters, even the highest,
and to achieve his aims he had perforce trampled on many a
cherished tradition and done violence to much legitimate and
honourable sentiment. Nevertheless, none will now dispute
that the end in this case justified the means. The man who,
in place of a heterogeneous concourse of military atoms and
an outworn and antiquated system, gave us a unified army
raised and trained on up-to-date lines, yet eminently adapted to
our peculiar domestic and Imperial needs, deserves a high place
among British statesmen and in the grateful memory of all
soldiers who since his time have entered into his labours and
proved the sterling value of the foundations thus truly and
diligently laid.
NOTES FOR FURTHER READING
For the whole period of the peace and the reorganisation the
Army Bock for, the British Empire and Sir W. H. Anderson's Outline
of the Development.of the British Army may be profitably consulted.
Biddulph's Lord Cardwell at the War Office deals with the latter period
in considerable detail.
The Chinese War is covered by Rait's Life of Goygh aforementioned;
and South African affairs by Sir Harry Smith's Autobiography.